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Sistas by C. J. paperipens 


“The Castle of Schreckenfels was in flames.”—>p. 812, 
THE SILVER ARROW.—IL 


AYS and weeks passed by; but no longer as in | light and joyous spirit of the young girl seemcd 
times of yore. Since the memorable meeting | turned to pensive melancholy. 
of Conrad and Bertha by the river-side,a wondrous| To Conrad, Bertha had become the very light of 
change had taken place in both of them. The/ life. He dwelt upon her image till it seemed to 
vou. I. 52 




















818 THE QUIVER. 
blend with his being, and be himself—his best and | to thy gate,” whined the ill-favoured suppliant, in 
highest self. a somewhat foreign tone and accent; ‘‘ and,” he 


Tacitly, without seeking on either side for ex- 
planation or excuse, the knight and his gentle 
Bertha resumed the wonted tenour of their lives; 
the old habits of tender affectionate deference on 
the one part; of kind, though somewhat stern, 
protection and attention on the other, resumed 
their sway. 

When Bertha walked abroad, the knight accom- 
panied her; and when he had occasion to leave his 
home, he bid her restrict her walks within a certain 
limit. One day, however, he had been brooding 
moodily for many hours, during which Bertha 
watched him in pained disquiet. At length he 
called her to him, and, briefly addressing her, 
said— 

‘‘ Bertha, my child, my only one, I would not 
willingly wound thy gentle spirit, nor add to the 
pain my harshness on a late occasion must have 
caused thee. I regret it now, but have called thee 
hither to bid thee renounce for ever the hope, if 
such still exist, of holding friendly intercourse 
with any” (and he dwelt meaningly on the word) 
‘of the hated house of Heimfeld, on pain of thy 
father’s bitterest curse,” 

Bertha listened in silence; for, in. truth, her 
heart was too full of awe and sorrow for her to be 
able to speak. Turning away to hide her tears, 
she silently withdrew. 

It was Bertha’s custom on certain days.to deal 
with her own fair hands portions of meat and other 
food to the poor who assembled at the castle gate 
to receiye it—a custom she had learned, as well 
as many another of the kind, from the dear:-mother 
she had lost. 

This duty now called her to the usual place 
where her poor pensioners awaited her. The 
knight saw her turn away from him with feelings 
of disappointment and jealous rage; for he attri- 
buted her silent sorrow to regret for him whom he 
would have her forget. He followed her with his 
eyes as she slowly crossed the court and stood by 
the wicket-gate. Attended by the old warder of 
the castle—a tried and faithful servant—she gave 
to each poor suppliant of her bounty the food he 
crayed. All had received their portion save one, a 
sturdy-looking mendicant, a stranger to the place, 
who lingered yet, without apparent object. The 
knight was so struck by the evil looks of this man 
that, moved by a feeling of distrust he could not 
control, he descended from the chamber, where, 
from an open window, he had been watching the 
scene below, and accosted the mendicant. 

‘* How now, good fellow, whence comest thou? 
Thou art not of this country, or I much mistake.” 

“Brave knight, although a stranger, I have 
heard, like all around, of the bounteous charity of 
thy noble house; and my necessity has brought me 








continued, “ the terror a lone wanderer well may 
feel of the band of robbers in the valley near 
yonder mountain,” pointing to an old haunt of the 
robber-bands once infesting the neighbourhood, 

The knight’s attention now being fully roused, 
he questioned the vagrant closely. The latter 
seemed reluctant to reply, but the knight pressed 
him,.and at length gained from him all. the par- 
ticulars he deemed necessary. Giving the man 
some silver coins he dismissed him, and, turning to 
the faithful old warder, bid him carefully close the 
castle gates, and keep watch and ward while he 
should go forth to rout the robbers from their forest 
lair, and drive them from the country. 

Soon were his preparations made, and he sallied 
forth, followed by a chosen band of staunch re- 
tainers, all well armed and mounted. Ere he left 
the hall, whither Bertha had followed him, the 
knight turned, and, taking her gently in his arms, 
he kissed her fondly. Surprised, and overpowered 
with emotions of delight, she threw her arms about 
her father’s neck, her eloquent looks expressing, 
more than words could say, her loving gratitude for 
such unwonted tenderness. 

Meanwhile Oonrad’s energetic, passionate spirit 
chafed within him; his was not a nature to repine 
in passive melancholy. He would win the lady of 
his love yet, but how, he saw not; but some way 
there must be;:he-could only part from that fond 
hope with life, » 

On the evening of the day that we have been 
speaking of he had ridden far, and was returning 


towards his home; when. an invincible desire seized 


him to gaze, even though it were but at a distance, 
at the white towers of the Castle of Schreckenfels, 
the home of that loved one. 

Riding to an elevation in the forest he drew rein, 
and stood gazing, his soul mounting to his eyes. 
The twilight had deepened into night, but a young 
moon had risen, throwing a clear, bright light on 
all around. . How long he stood there dreaming he 
never knew, but a strange, startling appearance 
above and about the castle aroused him from his 
waking trance—the Castle of Schreckenfels was in 
flames!. This terrible conviction had no sooner 
taken possession of Conrad than, driving his spurs 
into the good horse he rode, he flew like the wind 
towards the castle. 

Return we now to Bertha. After her father’s 
departure, she went about her household cares with 
a cheerful alacrity she had not shown for many & 
day. Her father’s kindness had filled her with joy. 

That night sho would not go to rest until her 
father returned : it would be so sweet to welcome 
him back. He might be late, but the hours no 
longer hung like leaden weights upon her hands. 
Weaving happy fancies, the young girl sat alone, 
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when from a distant part of the castle came strange 
sounds of yoices in excited talk—the hurried tramp 
of many feet. Scarce had the maiden risen to her 
feet in listening attitude, when a scared attendant 
rushed in wild alarm into the chamber, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Oh! lady, lady, the robbers have attacked 
us; they bid the warder open to a messenger of 
my lord the knight’s. But the warder misdoubted 
him, since ’twas, he said, the same ill-fayoured 
yarlet as came this morning to beg. Whereupon 
the leader said, if the gates were not speedily un- 
done he and his men would break them down.” 

While the woman yet spoke the sounds of strife 
and turmoil increased. Pale, but firm, the young 
girl, bidding the woman follow her, descended to 
the court. Encouraged by her presence, the few 
servants left in the castle by the knight worked 
with almost superhuman energy to defend their 
young mistress and themselyes in this hour of 
deadly peril. 

With oaths and curses, mingled with shouts of 
derision, the assailants battered at the castle gates. 
Bravely the small garrison within defended it, inch 
by inch. Already a breach was made, when one 
impatient ruffian of the band shouted out to set it 
on fire. This was no sooner said than done. A 
quantity of dry wood was found in the adjacent 
wood, and piled against the gate. Soon it fell in 
with a crash, and a bright column of flame shot up 
towards the sky, throwing a broad belt of crimson 
light upon the castle walls. 

Baffled, wounded, and exhausted, the defenders 
of the castle were at length overpowered. The 
robber-band rushed in exulting, to carry on the 
work of violence and spoil. While this scene of 
violence and revelry proceeded, the mysterious 
stranger of the morning, the supposed mendicant, 
went in search of booty more attractive than any 
which satisfied his rude companions. Struck by 
the exceeding beauty of the maiden, he determined 
that Bertha should be his prey. 

Seizing her in his powerful arms, he bore her, 
more dead than alive, through the blazing castle 
to the wood outside, where his horse stood fastened 
toatree. Lifting her on the saddle before him, he 
rode away as swiftly as the horse could go; for 
now it might be a matter of life and death to him 
to lose not a moment of time, so likely was it that 
he might be pursued. 

Scarce had the robber passed, bearing his 
precious burden, when Conrad gained the track he 
had followed on his way to the castle. Ere he 
reached it he met one of the wounded servants, 
from whose blanched lips he heard a brief summary 
of the disaster which had befallen them. 

‘But the Lady Bertha, tell me quick, whither 
have they borne her?” cried Conrad, in an agony 
of fear and horror. 

The man could but point in the direction he 





believed the robber to have taken. Conrad rode 
forward at a fearful, headlong pace, heedless of all 
but the hope of rescuing his beloved from a fate 
his mind refused to contemplate. He never drew 
bridle until he reached a spot where two ways 
met, Here, alas! he was forced to pause. Cold 
drops of sweat, forced out by torturing doubt, 
broke from his clammy brow; his pulse seemed 
suddenly to cease; his blood, but lately boiling, 
to freeze within his veins. What if he should 
choose the wroug turning ? 

As his eyes once more sought the ground, they 
were attracted by some small, shining metal ob- 
ject glittering there, lying directly in the path- 
way leading to the right. It was but the work of 
an instant to fling himself off his horse, and to 
raise this object. Oh, joy unspeakable! it was 
the silver arrow! 

Rested by the momentary pause, his good steed, 
as if sharing his master’s feelings, sped forward 
with increasing speed. At last! at last! he espied 
her, still carried in the robber’s arms, and now the 
race begins. 

Fiercely and recklessly the robber dashed on; 
Conrad, like an ayenging Fate, pursuing. Nearer 
and nearer he gained upon him, and another 
moment saw him at his side; when forced to turn 
and defend himself, the robber lost his hold of 
Bertha. Half falling, half gliding from his grasp, 
she fell prostrate on the ground, while deadly 
blows were exchanged between her captor and her 
rescuer. At length the former, feeling himself 
to be wounded, and fearing that others might be 
upon his track, turned and fled. 

In a moment Conrad was beside his rescued 
Bertha. Kneeling beside her, he raised her in his 
arms. For a little time she lay insensible, but 
gradually her consciousness returned, and opening 
her soft blue eyes, she gazed intently in Conrad’s 
face; then, with convulsive sobs, she clung to 
him, and cried to him to save her. 

The knight, too, had been startled by the sight 
of the distant flames in the direction of his home, 
as, weary and disappointed after his fruitless 
search for the robber-band, he plodded homeward. 

Instantly the conviction seized him—*“ This is 
an enemy’s doing; this portends the ruin of my 
house.” 

Maddened by the thought, he bid his men follow, 
and galloped on so rapidly as to leaye them soon 
behind. The tired horse laboured onward for a 
time, but suddenly fell lame. Filled with wrath, 
the knight dismounted, tied him to a tree, and re- 
solyed to continue his way on foot. He was not 
now so very distant from the castle, and, by taking 
a short cut that he knew of, might reach it ere 
very long. 

Striding on with rapid steps which kept pace 
with the angry turmoil of his busy brain, he came 
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upon the traces of the recent passage of more than 
one horse. Looking eagerly around, he perceived 
at a little distance the uncertain outlines of two 
figures. Approaching cautiously, his worst fears 
were, as he thought, confirmed: he beheld his 
child, his Bertha, supported in Conrad’s arms. 
The moon shone full upon them, and he could see 
that she looked up to him with confidence and love. 

His brain seemed to reel. Rushing forward in 
a phrenzy of insane passion he drew a dagger from 
his belt, and drove it to the hilt through Conrad’s 
heart. Without a groan, without a sigh, the hap- 
less youth fell dead at Bertha’s feet, his heart’s 
blood streaming over them. 

For one brief moment she stood like a pale 
statue gazing at him and his murderer; then, with 
one long shriek, that echoed as long as life lasted in 
the knight’s ears, fell like one of life bereft. 

My tale is drawing to a close. It but remains to 
tell o: the deep remorse of him who caused this 
misery, when, too late, he learned the true story 
of his daughter’s rescue. 

Bertha survived that fatal night a few sad years ; 





but never-again did the light of reason visit those 
pure soft eyes. 

A gentle, melancholy figure might at times be 
seen wandering by the river’s brink, gazing 
mournfully at itself in the clear waters. Then 
would Bertha turn and seek upon the greensward 
for a silver arrow, fallen from her unbound hair, 
and wonder it was never found. 

Poor Bertha! The silver arrow was buried in 
Conrad’s grave, his dying hand had grasped it too 
closely for release. 

The knight never rebuilt the castle, but gave all 
his wealth to endow this monastery; where, after 
the death of Bertha, he ended his sad life, 

Thus ending his story, the monk descended, and, 
bidding me a courteous ‘‘ Good night,” hurried to 
the chapel. 

‘‘ Alas! poor monk,” thought I, ‘‘ would thata 
heavenly voice now whispered in thine ears, com- 
manding thee to cease from thy yain prayers for 
those who have crossed the dark and narrow river, 
and for whom neither curse, nor blessing, nor sup- 
plication can ayail.” 








THE CRY OF THE POOR. 
BY THE REV. R. 8. BROOKE, D.D., RECTOR OF WYTON. 


*¢ Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall 
cry himself, but shall not be heard,”—Prov. xxi. 13. 

Seam TTTS proverb is full of attribute and 
© 







le character. It is not the mere counsel 
wm of a moralist, which might be explained 
74 away; or a philosopher’s theory, which 

might be refuted; or a tyrant’s behest, 
which could be resisted: but it is an essentially 
Divine saying; an institute of heaven, admitting of 
no dispute ; absolute in its authority ; inevitable in 
its predicted result; an arranged decree of God’s, 
and, as such, ‘‘ordered in all things and sure.” Here 
is delinquency and its doom; here are two parties 
—the sinner and the sinned against; and the latter 
are the poor—earth’s poor; ay, and many of them 
God’s poor also: for doth he not say that he will 
“stand at their right hand, and maintain their 
right?” and again, ‘‘To the poor the Gospel is 
preached ?” and again, ‘‘ The poor shall never cease 
out of the land?” And thus, in these three Scrip- 
tures, the poor derive from God a guarantee of 
their protection, a charter of their privileges, and 
a pledge of their perpetuity. 

In a special way, also, the poor were the friends 
and beloved of the Lord. In the days of his in- 
carnation, when he himself became poor to make 
us rich, his companions were indigent men, called 
from fishers’ creeks, and cots; and his picture of a 
glorified saint in heaven was sketched from one 
who had been a beggar upon earth. 

The gulf between Dives and Lazarus seems as 





great as ever; and yet it is a cheering fact, for all 
to whom our country’s honour is dear, that now 
the nobility and wealth of England aro trying to 
fill up the ghastly chasm, Still there is very much 
to be done, and there should be no sleeping on this 
post of duty; no man can be called a patriot who 
is not sacrificing something to wipe out this stain 
upon the shield of England, who is not striving to 
redeem his country from the terrible results which 
these things sooner or later bring upon a nation; 
we do not want gold so much as human love— 
personal human aid. In Rome’s old story we read 
of a great chasm which opened in the Forum, and 
the oracle said it could not close till the most 
precious thing in the city was cast into the abyss; 
and soldiers brought the spoils of battle, and 
women jewels and costly robes, and old men gold 
and hereditary relics, and the gulf yawned still 
unsatisfied; at last there came a warrior full 
armed, with resolution on his brow, and love un- 
utterable in his heart, and he spurred his horse and 
leaped into the crater, and the earth closed round 
the noblest thing in Rome—a human heart kindled 
by love into brave self-sacrifice. And that it is, 
and that alone, which can fill the social chasm 
which yawns so widely between affluence and ex- 
treme indigence. 

But we should also mingle a wise prudence 
with benevolence.. Indiscriminate almsgiving, 
especially in the great towns, is, not to call it 
by a stronger name, indiscriminate folly. 
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cases are rare in which street beggary is not 
organised robbery. It is right not to stop our 
ears to the cry of the poor, but we ought to know 
first whether the cry we listen to is the wail 
of the wretched, or the whine of the cheat. 
‘What harm have I done?” cries the benevolent 
gentleman, his heart warmed by the bestewal of 
his shilling—‘‘ what harm have I done?” Why; 
harm, perhaps, infinite! First, you are helping 
to support a class absolutely unproductive at the 
expense of the productive class; your shilling is 
spent by a man who is a burden to the country, 
who does nothing, who adds nothing to the wealth 
of England—spent on luxuries, and not on means 
of toil. It is a shilling robbed from the producing 
labourer; he is so much poorer for your misplaced 
generosity, and the subject of your generosity is 
no richer; on the contrary, poorer, because he has 
been encouraged in idleness. Your feeling of com- 
passion is per se a good feeling, but indulged as 
you have indulged it, as a mere luxury, and on a 
worthless object, it has become evil—evil to you, 
and eyil to others. It is like assisting out of a 
trap, for pity’s sake, a wolf who preys upon your 
neighbour’s sheep, and only waits an opportunity 
to attack your own. 

It is, secondly, a premium on lying, cheating, 
laziness, and fraud. There are numbers who will 
not work if they can help it; they find it easier to 
live on society than to labour for society. If every 
one refused them they would be driven to find 
work, and become useful citizens. As it is, you 
have encouraged your beggar by your shilling to 
continue in moral degradation, and to live a life 
the worst feature of which is that it destroys the 
sense of shame, 

It is evil, thirdly, because it tends in the end to 
destroy your own sense of compassion. You find out 
that you have been cheated, that your best feelings 
have been the subject of a clever trick, that the 
man is a liar and an impostor. At first. you are 
only indignant at the single instance you have 
detected, but when you find yourself systematically 
imposed upon, and that your money has been abso- 
lutely as much wasted as if you had thrown it into 
the Thames, your heart begins to harden ; all cases 
of distress seem cases of humbug; an unpleasant 
suspicion begins to steal over you that poverty and 
lying are necessarily linked together, and you close 
your purse finally against all demands. 

On the other hand, if we do not balance this 
strong statement, we shall fall into the danger of 
losing all love, pity, and tenderness. There is an 
evil worse than injudicious almsgiving ; it is when 
the bad consequences of indiscriminate charity are 
made an argument for omitting charity altogether, 
and when men excuse themselves for giving at 
all by saying that giving does harm. Christ said, 
“Give to the poor,” and he makes this giving 








more or less the criterion of a spirit fit for heaven. 
Woe to the land where men of property have lost 
humanity! ‘It is better to multiply beggars, than 
to make ourselyes monsters,” 

There are means, however, of avoiding both ex- 
tremes. Let us give, first, for work done: let us 
employ the man who begs from us, and pay for his 
work. That gives trouble to us, and it is this 
very trouble which is at the root of indiscriminate 
charity: a hastily given sixpence saves us the toil 
of investigating the case, or of finding labour. 
Every penny given for nothing weakens the reci- 
pient’s moral force, his self-dependence, his up- 
rightness of character. Every penny given for 
something strengthens will, makes the sweetness 
of honest labour felt, gives a moral tone to the 
poor man’s mind, makes him feel his own worth 
in the national life, and helps to enrol him in the 
list of those who work and produce; it diminishes 
thieving, puts a ban on lying, and adds to the 
welfare of honest men. We see the results of 
this principle in all the great cities of England. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the increase of 
small employments—the shoe-blacks, the street- 
sweepers, the commissionaires, and hundreds of 
others have sprung up under the influence of new 
thought upon the subject. To employ and assist 
such societies is a real charity. 

Secondly. We should systematise our almsgiying. 
Charity without method is practically useless; with 
method, sixpexce may do the work of six shillings. 
It is an easy thing, as we have said, to give by 
impulse to a pitiable case in the streets, not so easy 
to take the trouble to inquire into it. Iti¢ an easy 
thing to give money, not so easy to help the poor 
to help themselves. It is an easy thing to give a 
sovereign hurriedly here and there, not so easy to 
set apart as due to God a certain fixed amount of a 
yearly income. 

These three things—to investigate cases; to help 
the poor to help themselves; to set apart a certain 
sum—require system. If we do them well, we 
shall have to form a plan, to expend thought and 
trouble, to sacrifice time and ease. But, on the 
other hand, the greatest amount of good will then 
be done by the smallest means. Our five loaves 
will feed five thousand; so shall we also practice 
the greatest economy in giving. There is a curious 
possibility of extravagance in charity; we often 
give too much, i.e, give more than is needed to 
meet the case, and so not only encourage idleness, 
but, in a certain degree, lose ourselyes the use of 
the thing given ; for we have deprived ourselves of 
so much power to help others by helping one too 
much. Now, Christ says, ‘‘ Let nothing be lost ;” 
apportion the help to the object helped, else we 
lose. 

And all this is the Christian view of charity ; 
for the mere giving, which is done because society 
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expects it, or because our feelings are excited, is 
worthless in God’s sight. But the giving which 
costs us something, which is done by a love which 
takes trouble and expends time and thought for 
others, and for its sake, is Christian; there lies 
beneath it the spirit of the Redeemer’s cross. 

So much for almsgiving and its principles. 
Let us now turn our attention to another sub- 
ject suggested by the proverb. There exists a 
form of dishonesty which plainly shuts out the 
cry of the poor from our hearing, a custom 
which obtains even among some who are rich and 
well-born—namely, a dislike to pay your trades- 
men, or your servants, or your labourers, even 
though the money may be lying in your desk. 
And this habit is as old as St. James’ day (James 
v. 4), and is by him called “‘ fraud.” But as, among 
the Afric tribes, the treo which produces the anti- 
dote is found next to that which bears the poison, 
so this practical apostle, when declaring the sin, 
tells us, too, the way to subdue it; and that is by 
acting out the royal law of doing to others as you 
would be done by. Probably you are wealthy, have 
funded praperty, broad acres, and railway shares, 
and, as a matter of course, you are paid accurately, 
and on the stated day; but if the gentlemen at the 
Bank took upon them to be dilatory, or your tenants 
were recusant, or the railway directors, through 
negligence, or caprice, or what not, were backward 
in their payments, what a storm of indignation 
would you not raise, and how monstrous and un- 
precedented would such irregularity appear in your 
eyes ! 

It is lovely and wonderful that the great God, 
who has the regulation and sustaining of a thousand 
worlds, can so individualise his attention as to listen 
to the prayers of a minion on an earth which is 
itself but a minion in the vastness of creation. And 
what are the prayers which greet his ear and 
demand his notice? Alas! oftentimes so worthless, 
so insincere, or so formal, that, if winnowed in 
the sieve of the sanctuary, the residuum would be 
two-thirds made up of ignorance and selfishness. 
For look into the matter for a moment :—Was there 
not selfishness in the cry of the woman of Canaan? 
Yet He passed by the self, that he might hear the 
suppliant, and relieve the sinner. Was there not 
self in the craying of Bartimaeus?—he asked for 
sight. In the request of the lepers ?—they desired 
health. In the entreaties of Jairus ?—he pleaded 
for a daughter. And this drop of self will ever 
be found, more or less, alloying the gold of our 
prayers, till we offer a purer supplication in heayen, 
and, asking for nothing, because we shall have all 
things, our worship will be all praise and no request. 
Yet, knowing well the existence of this self, He—the 
heart-searcher—makes no count of it, but gently, 





and sweetly, and fully, ‘giveth to all liberally, 
and upbraideth not.” Nay, he delighteth to give, 
and every attribute of his glory is enlisted in the 
exercise of the munificence he displays to his 
people. By his wisdom he is conscious of their 
need, by his power he is able to give, by his love 
he is willing, by his truth he is ready, and by his 
mercy he is anxious. ‘‘ The river of God is full of 
water ;” no illustration can express the perfection 
of its supply, or the refreshment it brings with its 
communications. As springs in the desert, as 
showers of rain on the mown grass, as dewdrops on 
garden herbs, as wave after wave, coming in with- 
out ceasing, from the bright sea up the beach, and 
making the shale and shingle flash like jewels in 
the sun; as that great river which, descending from 
the white Alps, rolls along its deep, broad channel, 
‘“‘exulting and abounding,” ‘‘ making its waves a 
blessing,” watering the valleys and vineyards of 
many kingdoms, fed by a million of fountains 
bubbling up to the surface from its bed, ever full, 
like a wine-cup, and brimming, and lovely, and joy- 
ful to behold,—so, but in a far greater degree, is the 
depth, and the fulness, and the flow of our God in 
the distribution of his grace. Nor has the indi- 
gence of supplicating millions, ever since the world 
began, been able to exhaust the boundlessness of 
the supply. Irrespective of state or condition, the 
poor and rich, the convicted sinner and the exalted 
saint, alike share the blessing; and the dew rests as 
softly on the cold summits of Hermon as upon the 
sunny slopes of Mount Zion (Ps. cxxxiii. 3). When 
Elijah cried to God from Mount Carmel in loud and 
vehement pleadings, the fire fell from heaven and 
consumed the sacrifice; but in this, our milder 
dispensation, it is the still small voice of faithful 
supplication which God delights to answer. In 
the physical world, the report of a loud piece of 
ordnance will often rend, as it were, the bosom of 
a cloud, and bring down the rain; but in the 
economy of spiritual things, the low weeping of a 
troubled soul in some dim and retired chamber will 
reach and pierce the ear of God as much as the 
loud cries for mercy from the strong seaman who 
is perishing in the waves of the sea; and the 
gentlest breath of prayer will shake down from the 
tree of life the white blossoms of hope into the 
soul. Here is no stopping of the ear, no turning 
away, nor ever has been; here is the ancient model 
of perfection, the grand standard—inimitable, yet to 
be imitated, for he says, ‘‘ Be ye followers (imitators) 
of God, as dear children; and walk in love, for love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” Stretch forth, then, a 
hand to thy perishing brother, and give ear to his 
distress, and forget not the words of the Master, 
‘*Inasmuch as you did it to the least of these my 
brethren, you did it unto me.” 
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A RUN-AND-READ RAMBLE TO ROME 





IZAAK WALTON. 
A PORTRAIT BY A CONTEMPORARY. 


N shadow of a honeysuckle hedge, 
Loitering the day away by Shawford brook, 
By the Lea bank, beside a bridge’s ledte, 
Pondering some pleasant sentence for thy 
book, 

Calm and content I see thee, Walton, look 

With a wise artfulness, the while the perch 

Unfold their orange fins, and wind and dart 

Before the pike that’s ever on the search. 

I see thee when the red clouds burn apart 

Turn thy graye face, to’ards London homeward now 





Wending, with gentle and unruffled brow, 

Cheered by the rainbows that above thy head 

(Of heayen’s gate the shadows) arching spread.— 

Yes! though our England’s faith be hid in 
night, ’ 

There are still glimpses of a brighter sky— 

Of a fresh dawn, beaming with holy light, 

And of new blessings granted from on high ; 

While there are men like thee to guard the right, 

Sin’s deluge-flood must soon subside again, 

And Truth and Righteousness resume their reign. 

W. THornevury. 








A RUN-AND-READ 


RAMBLE TO ROME, 


BY OUR OWN CONTINENTAL CORRESPONDENT. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
EASTER SUNDAY. 


“\ HIS is the first Easter Sunday 
that I have heard inaugurated by 
cannon-shot. It is dawn of day, 
the great Day of the Resurrec- 
tion, and I am awakened by the 
, cannon-roar of St. Angelo. This 
’ is a favourable place to judge 
of the effects of this salute thus 
pa bellowed forth from the garrison, All is 
as still and quiet as an early dawn of a Sunday 
morning can be, when suddenly a shot is fired 
not more than a hundred yards from where I am 
lying asleep. It shakes the ground and the founda- 
tion, and the house, and the very bed, and then 
sends its echoes, long and loud and oft-repeated, 
playing hide-and-seek among the columns and 
colonnades of St. Peter’s and the Vatican. Then 
another shot, and more echoes are awakened; and so 
on—twenty-one guns, and a thousand magnificent 
echoes, reverberating throughout the Grand Piazza, 
and dying away on the heights of the Janiculum. 
This was the inauguration of Easter Day in Rome. 

I arose early ; I was, indeed, ‘‘ shaken” out of 
sleep. No sooner had the “grand salute” ceased, 
than the Borgo sent up once more the sound of 
prancing hoofs and rolling wheels. The cavalcade 
has already begun to move, carriages are rumbling 
on, and St. Peter’s is once more the centre of 
attraction. By the time we have dispatched a 





hasty breakfast, thousands of ladies have passed 
our windows, bound for the reserved seats in the 
cathedral for the Grand Mass, and all the pomp 
and ceremony associated with this (reputed to be) 
the grandest and most gorgeous ceremonial of the 
Romish Ohurch, 








‘*Full evening dress,” that was the order of 
the day for gentlemen. I was now equal to the 
emergency, and in full evening dress I presented 


myself accordingly. I arrived at St. Peter’s, as I 


feared, rather late—certainly, later than I had in- 
tended. I was afraid I had forfeited all chance of 
a good place; indeed, I had doubts as to whether I 
could get much farther than the entrance gates; 
and yet it was only nine o’clock. At that hour I 
lifted the great heavy leather apron that covers the 
vast doorway, and I entered, and found the area of 
the cathedral all but empty. The reserved seats 
and special galleries in the transepts and under the 
dome were crowded with ladies; few else were in 
the church. A double file of Swiss Guards occu- 
pied the whole length of the naye; through these 
I passed unchallenged, on and on, until I stood 
beside the Great Altar on which the Pope was to 
perform mass that morning. There were not more 
than a score of gentlemen within this inner en- 
closure, which was held—by a cordon of Swiss 
Guards—sacred as the ‘‘dress-circle,” for full evyen- 
ing costume. Here I had plenty of elbow-room. 
I passed from one side of the Great Altar to the 
other, and round again, choosing for myself what 
might appear to be the best place for observation. 
My readers will remember that I told them in a 
previous chapter that the Great Altar is placed 
under the dome. I selected a place on the left of 
the altar, the front barrier of the reserved balcony 
serving as a wall to lean against. All I have to do 
now for more than an hour is to hold my own, and 
meanwhile to make my observation. 

Hark! ’tis music—in the distance, outside. A 
file of soldiers enter: these are the Guard Palatine, 
the Grenadiers, and the Swiss Guards, who take up 
position near the image of St. Peter. All is excite- 
ment now: the middle door of the five grand 
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entrances is flung open; and first of all comes the 
Noble Guard, who march up the whole length of 
the nave, and file off right and left of the Grand 
Altar. I have never seen a more magnificent 
march than this; it was a light, elastic, touch-and- 
go movement, more like an airy flight than an 
earthly tread. The Garde Noble consists of the 
flower of the Italian nobility, and of the best blood 
of the ancient families of the land of the Czsars. 

Following the Noble Guard came the members 
of the ecclesiastical and military Court of the 
Pontiff, and then the Pope himself, carried in the 
sedia gestatoria, surmounted by the grand canopy, 
and flanked by the outspread peacock feathers, 
which are borne one on either side. The “ seven 
swords of the Catholic cantons” are borne by 
soldiers of the Swiss Guard. Meanwhile, the band 
of the Garde Noble, situated in the balcony over the 
entrance door, play a sweetly magnificent sym- 
phony on trumpets. The “Manual” says that this 
entrée of the Pope is ‘‘one of the most sublime 
incidents of the ceremonial of this day;” and so, 
indeed, it is. I felt it to be very grand, very 
imposing, and exceedingly sensational. The Pope 
was carried first into a side chapel on the right— 
the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament. The procession 
then filed into the nave again; and, approaching 
the Great Altar, passed to the right of it, and 
so on to the pontifical throne, which was erected 
at the further end of the choir, where our com- 
munion-table would be supposed to stand. This 
part of St. Peter’s is called the Tribune. 

Tho Pope, having been thus carried to his throne, 
alighted; the canopy collapsed, and looked flat 
enough when off duty. And now all eyes were 
directed toward that gorgeous group of men, like 
golden satellites gathering round their central sun, 
The cardinals, and prelates, and others do obei- 
sance.to the Sovereign Pontiff, who has now put on 
a mitre of gold. Then they change the vestments 
of the Pope, who is invested with the girdle, the 
pectoral cross, the pendant, the stole, the tunic, 
the dalmatic, the gloves, the chasuble, the pallium, 
the mitre, and the pontifical ring. Then a proces- 
sion is made, led by thurifers, acolytes, and prelates 
to a place where three cardinals are in waiting for 
the Pope to discharge ‘‘the double embrace,” which 
he performs by kissing the face and the breast of 
each, The Pontiff then ascends the altar, which is 
clothed with the most magnificent coverings, and 
decked with the most costly plate and jewels. Then 
for a long and tedious period the mass continues with 
turnings, and bowings, and genuflexions, and all 
sorts of attitudes too numerous to mention. The 
Pope’s voice is clear, and loud, and deep, and is 
well heard at adistance. The musical part of the 
service is performed by the Sistine choir, who are 
located in a gallery with a screen-work in frent, 

The climax of the excitement is at the moment of 





the exposition of the consecrated Host. The Pope 
held this with uplifted hands, and exhibited it to 
the right and to the left, and then turned round, 
and round again, holding it forth for those before 
and behind him. At this moment I could observe 
but little even of external devotion. It is the most 
solemn occasion of adoration in the Church of Rome, 
this presentation of the Host, and yet I observed 
but very few who knelt; even some priests who stood 
near me knelt not, It was the moment of all other 
moments when opera-glasses were most in requisi- 
tion. Nor was it only a matter for the eyes; the 
ears, too, had something to do. Seldom—never— 
have I heard anything sweeter, grander, or moro 
like to what the music of angels would be, than the 
notes of tho “silver trumpets” which accompanied 
that elevation of the Host. From the further end 
of the cathedral came those clear clarion notes, 
breathing the sweet melody of song, and awaking 
their echoes in everyear. And atthe same moment 
the Noble Guard, the Swiss Guard, the Grenadiers, 
and the Guard Palatine, bending the knee, brought 
the butt ends of their muskets with a heavy thud 
down upon the cathedral floor. The effect was 
magical, sending a thrill throughout the whole 
mass of that truly massive congregation: the still 
silence at the moment of the elevation; the efforts 
made by some to kneel; the soft whispers of the 
silver trumpets breaking gently in upon the still- 
ness, and then swelling forth and filling all the 
place; the sound of grounded muskets, and the 
clang of arms, all these combined in one magic 
touch on every soul. And all this was the work of 
a few brief moments; too brief by far for tho plea- 
sure of their enjoyment. 

Immediately after the mass had been celebrated, 
the grand procession re-formed ; and this time they 
are to pass by that side of the high altar at which 
Iam standing. The splendid canopy is again un- 
furled, and beneath it the members of the proces- 
sion pass; the prelates putting on. their mitres 
while, for a moment, they halt under its coverlet. 
I never saw so many bishops congregated together 
as on this occasion. There must have been from 
forty to fifty of them, more than half being cardinals 
and bishops. Then came the Pope, borne in his 
sedia as before, followed by the Garde Noble. Just 
as the procession had arrived between the two 
first great pillars of the nave, the Pope, and cardi- 
nals, and all wheeled suddenly round, and knelt 
down in view of the balcony of St. Veronica for the 
‘Veneration of the Relics.” From this balcony, 
very high up, and far removed from the chance of 
any critical observation, the three chief relics of St. 
Peter’s are exhibited—the miraculous handkerchief 
of St. Veronica, the holy spear or lance, and a piece 
of the true cross! A canon of the cathedral comes 
forth upon that lofty gallery, and paces up and 
down, holding in his hand, and exhibiting in suc- 
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cession, the gilt frames in which the relics are 
contained. It was a melancholy sight to witness 
one half of the multitude in lowly prostration 
before these idols which they worshipped, and the 
other half gazing through opera-glasses at the 
wonderful sight of the worshippers. 

This done, the Pope arose, again mounted his 
chair, and was again uplifted by his bearers, who 
proceeded to carry their pontifical master up to the 
balcony of the facade of St. Peter’s for the Grand 
Benediction. Meanwhile, we hastened out of the 
church, and emerged upon a scene such as I have 
neyer before witnessed. The vast Piazza of St. 
Peter’s was densely filled; the great steps were 
thronged; the roofs of the colonnades were 
crowded, on both sides of the Piazza; and the 
housetops of the Borgo, and of all Rome, as far as 
the eye could reach, were peopled with the citizens 
of Rome. I know of no other place of popular 
concourse capable of holding within its capacious 
arms, and at one view, 80 many persons as were 
that day contained within the enclosure of the 
Piazza of St. Peter’s. My first standpoint was on 
the highermost steps, from whence I had a bird’s- 
eye view (almost) of the scene before me. The 
day was remarkably fine; the sun was shining in 
his strength and glory. A red cloth canopy ex- 
tended over the balcony, from which the bene- 
diction was to be delivered. A perfect sea of 
human heads lay before and beneath me, show- 
ing distinctly the solid squares of soldiery inter- 
spersed, like parterres of many-coloured flowers 
in a garden. On the right were the Carabineers 
and the Legion; on the left the French Zouaves; 
at the obelisk the pontifical troops; and beyond 
these again the artillery. All eyes were intent 
upon the balcony; now and again a cardinal ap- 
peared, stood forward, received a recognition, and 
retired. And then, at length, the Pope arrived, 
borne in his scarlet sedan chair into the balcony; 
he continued for a moment or two to contemplate 
the vast crowd of upturned heads; and then, with 
an elastic spring, he arose, spread forth his hands 
and arms majestically, and in this really striking 
posture delivered the benediction, in a rich and 
deep intonation of voice that seemed to fill all the 
vast area, and to be heard by. all. The people 
inclined the head, and thus received the blessing 
of their “Father.” A few fluttering papers de- 
scended from the balcony, and were wafted by the 
wind at a venture to some fortunate possessor. 
These were plenary indulgencies ! 

Meanwhile, the cannon of St. Angelo, hard by, 
were thundering forth their welcomes, carrying 
the tidings throughout the city and the suburbs 
that the great functions had been performed. 
With this, too, a shout was raised by the assembled 
multitude, and all the bells of St. Peter’s went mad 
for joy, and rang out their merry noises, not in 





measured time and music as the peals of our 
English churches, but each bell was swung to its 
own music and to its own unbridled tongue. All 
was now confusion: the Pope had retired; the 
soldiers were presenting arms and wheeling past 
for barracks again ; the crowd had broken up pell- 
mell; troops of horse were prancing over the 
Piazza; and carriages by hundreds were pouring 
into the narrow neck of the thoroughfare of the 
Borgo. All was over at St. Peter’s till the evening, 

Only one more scene remained to be enacted— 
the external illumination of St. Peter’s. This took 
place on Easter Sunday evening. The illumination 
commenced before sunset, and occupied nearly an 
hour in the preliminaries. I observed the whole 
affair from my windows, through a glass. Thou- 
sands of oil-lamps were suspended, slung down the 
dome, suspended in wreaths or in lines along the 
facade, or otherwise attached to every available 
part of the building. By seven o’clock the illumi- 
nation was complete, but it was not yet dark enough 
to set it off sufficiently. I was rather disappointed 
in the effect. The setting of these thousands of 
glimmering lamps looked not at all unlike so many 
brass tack-nails hammered into the frontage of the 
cathedral. 

This form of the illumination continued for 
exactly one hour; it is called the ‘Silver Light.” 
Then, on the first stroke of eight o’clock, the whole 
appearance suddenly changed into what is called 
the ‘“‘Golden Light.” Tho transition was effected 
as though by the wand of a magician; so sudden 
and so rapid was it that all was completely changed 
by the: time of the last stroke of the clock. The 
contrast was, in the matter of light, much the same 
as exists between a show of single and double 
flowers: the one light and slender, and nothing of 
any consequence ; the other full, flounced, fringed, 
and manifold. This beautiful light continued for 
full two hours its brilliant illumination of dome, 
and balcony, and balustrade, and frontage, from 
the top of the cross on the cupola above, to the 
base of the pillars in the Piazza underneath. About 
ten o’clock the illumination paled its splendour ; 
and when I looked out about midnight a few sickly 
lights, flickering in their sockets, were all that 
remained of the ovation of Easter evening. Tho 
sights and ceremonies of Easter, 1866, were over. 


I stayed a little longer in Rome; but I have 
now chronicled all that I promised to record. My 
time is up, and my allotted space is filled. I have 
since then passed through other cities and other 
scenes, for which I haye no room remaining now. 
I may from time to time occasionally renew my 
acquaintance with the readers of THE QUIVER, 
and recount experiences of other journeys and 
of other scenes. Suffice it now to say, I am 
AT HOME! 
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DEPARTMENT FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE HEATHEN CONVINCED. 


PIOUS boy lived in the house of an 
\ idolator, and often said to him— 

‘‘There is but one God, who created 
" heaven and earth. He permits the 
sun to shine over us; sees all our 
doings and conduct, and hears our prayers. He, 
the living God, can punish and reward, save or 
destroy us. These idols are only made of clay; 
they can neitherssee nor hear, nor can they do us 
either good or harm.” 

But the heathen gave no ear to the truth. 

One day the man went on a journey. The boy 
then, with a stick, broke the idols, all but the 
largest, which he left whole, and placed the stick 
in its hand. When the man came home, he cried 
out, angrily, ‘‘ Who has done this ?” 

The boy replied, ‘‘ Do you not think that your 
large idol has broken his little brothers ?” 

“No,” said the man; ‘‘I do not think so, for he 
cannot move a hand. You haye done it, you 
wicked boy, and for your misconduct I will kill 
you with this stick.” 

But the boy replied, mildly, ‘‘Oh! be not 
angry. Do you trust in a god that I can destroy 
with my weak child’s hand? How can he be the 
God who created heaven and earth ?” 

The heathen was speechless, reflected, broke the 
remaining idol, fell on his knees, and worshipped 
for the first time the true God. 









THE GOOD FATHER. 
JHE father of a family was detained 





at a small country seat, very distant 
from him. Once the father sent the children a 





large chest full of beautiful things, and a letter, in 
which was written, ‘‘ Dear children, be pious and 
good, then shall you soon come to me; rejoice, for 
in the dwelling which I am preparing for you there 
are still more beautiful presents presery: 

The children were much delighted, and said, 
“‘How good our father is, and how happy he 
makes us! We love him with all our heart, 
although we can no longer see him, nor can we 
recollect him. We will certainly strive to please 
him, and to do everything which is written in the 
letter. Oh, how glad we shall be to see our good 
father again!” 

Their mother said to them, ‘‘ Dear children, as 
your earthly father acts towards you, so in like 
manner does our heavenly Father act towards © 
men. We certainly cannot see God, yet he sends 
us several beautiful presents. The sun, moon, and 
stars; the flowers, fruit, and corn; by which we 
may perceive his love for us. The Holy Scripture 
is, as it were, a letter from him, in which he 
reveals to us his will, and promises us heaven, 
where more beautiful gifts and much greater joy 
await us than this world can give.” 

‘‘And is he preparing a dwelling for us in 
heaven ?” 

‘‘ Yes, my children, through his Son the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who bore our sins upon the cross, so 
that if we loved him and obeyed his commands, 
we should be one of those blessed ones to whom he 
says, ‘I go to prepare a place for you.’” 
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BY MRS. 0. L. BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE FAMILY HONOUR,” ETO. ETO. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE CLOUDS DISPERSING, 


Fa T was no wonder that the miserable man 
ts | who had been so caught in his own toils 
9m) had looked inquiringly in the face of Ann- 
fw chen, when he came back that night ; for 
— had Edina taken the smallest part of the 
deadly potion laid for her, she could not have been 
living. Bad as the wretch was—a murderer in heart, 
and, if the slow torments of cruelty and exaction may be 
considered weapons of death, a murderer in practice in 








his wife’s case—yet he was but a novice in poisoning, or he 
must have instantly suspected some failure in his plot. 
Trifling as had been the quantity which Annchen 
had put into the omelette, which she had made more 
hurriedly than usual, it was enough to defy all the skill 
of the doctor Gilbert brought, and to destroy life in less 
than an hour. 

Unable to speak, the tortured wretch, even to the 
last, seemed desirous to get to his table, as if to destroy 
the evidences of his deceit. Foaming and convulsed, 
he gasped out his life in tortures that remained a 
horrible remembrance, hard to be effaced from the 
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memory of the spectators, among whom it so happened 
that Mrs. Keziah was one. 

Gerald Oakenshaw had called, and told her that he 
believed he was on the track of Hdina, and suggested 
that if she could come it would be well for her to be in 
the neighbourhood, so as to be within call, if, as he had 
brought himself to believe, Edina was the sick person 
concealed in the house which he had watched. Sympa- 
thising with her favourite, Gilbert, and resenting the 
way in which “Tough was treating him,” she resolved 
on defying her kinsman for once, and taking an even- 
ing to herself to discover whether this friendless girl, 
Edina, had really gone away, or was kept out of the 
way, as Kizzy feared, by her stern grandfather. It was 
some relief to her to find the latter was not the case. It 
was possible, perhaps, she argued, to make excuses for 
her hard kinsman’s not seeking his granddaughter. One 
thing was as satisfactory to Edina as it was conclusive— 
the moment that Mrs. Kizzy, following the footsteps 
of the doctor and Gilbert into the house, had made her 
way to the room where old Norah and Edina were, 
the first words that greeted her were an exclamation of 
surprise and recognition from the nurse, 

* An’ it’s yourself, dear ma'am, that wears a dale 
better nor many that has the good looks to lose! Ah! 
shure an’ there comes a time to most of us when, if 
we've only had a kind of a wizened drab skin to wear, 
we find that same lasts out mighty well.” 

Mrs, Kizzy’s comprehension of the doubtful compli- 
ment was hindered by surprise. Looking very hard at 
old Norah, she answered, in amazement— 

“ Why, only to think! It’s that Irish nurse—with 
the tongue! that——” 

“That same, shure is it, that brought the little angel, 
with only a bottle to comfort her, from Liverpool, near 
eighteen years gone,” 

The reminiscences of the two women harmonised as 
to the fact and time more than anything else; but there 
was something in the Irishwoman’s joy in Edina’s 
escape that was so contagious, even poor old Kizzy’s 
withered heart expanded under its influence, and she 
actually impressed a kiss on Edina’s cheek, saying, 
“Tough may do as he likes; I’ll have my own way, 
child, for once, and go with you—— Let’s see, 
where?” It was a puzzling question that she knew not 
how to answer, A moment after, she added, “I daren’t 
take you home; but there’s Miss Ormond is in town 
by this time; I'll take you there.” 

The two young men instantly agreed that was the 
best plan to be adopted. Before Edina knew that her 
enemy had met so dreadful a doom, or what she herself 
had escaped, she was wrapped up in shawls, and sitting 
in a cab with old Norah the nurse, and Mrs, Keziah, 
and proceeding with tolerable speed to Princes Street. 

Miss Ormond had not left Rivercroft that day with- 
outa pang. She was accompanied by Mrs. Tregabbit, 
who, if somewhat worldly in her thoughts, had, in the 
recent adversities, clung with a real sympathy to her 
charge that atoned for many defects, 

It is a cheering thought that one kindly feeling often 
operates to the preservation of the whole character; it 
is the salt that arrests moral putrefaction. 





Miss Ormond and the widow, when the cab arrived, 
were seated in arather pensive mood in the drawing. 
room of their new apartments, which, however comfort- 
able, were a great change from Rivercroft. Mrs. Keziah, 
ascending the stairs first, entered the room with the 
abrupt announcement, in her rasping voice, “ She’s 
found !” 

Of course these words could only apply to Edina, 
and Miss Ormond, uttering a joyful cry, rose instantly, 
and with a demonstrativeness very different from her 
usual quiet manners actually embraced Mrs, Keziah, 
exclaiming, “Found! Edina found! Oh, you kind 
creature to come and tell us! Where is she?” 

“ Here, bless you! she’s just coming up-stairs.” 

“Why, Kizzy, are you in your right wits?” cried 
Mrs. Tregabbit, as Edina, now very tired, and trembling 
with weakness, was half carried into the room by 
Norah. At once she found herself clasped in the arms 
of Kate, far more warmly than she had ever been 
before. 

Mrs. Tregabbit rose, and with a heightened colour 
laid her hand restrainingly on Miss Ormond’s arm, and 
said, “ Surely, my dear, some explanation is required.” 

“Yes, and shall be given. Oh, I’m thankful I can 
give it,” said Edina, leaving Kate’s arms, and tottering 
up, with outstretched, pleading hands to Mrs, Tre- 
gabbit, who, looking at her wasted frame and wan face 
pityingly, led her at once to a sofa. After she had been’ 
released from her shawls by her nurse, and supplied 
with a cup of tea, she implored them to let her explain 
at once all that she could of recent events, To their 
remonstrance as to the fatigue, she answered, “I can- 
not rest until I have told you.” 

Accordingly, feeling that any withholding the truth 
was but bolstering up miserable complications, Edina 
told the sad story of her mother’s lot in life—from her 
marriage and stay in Edinburgh, to her emigration 
abroad and widowhood; explained that she married 
again, even worse than before; that she was the poor 
wanderer who had died in the boat-house at Rivercroft; 
that Mr. Graspington had ascertained it, and how he 
had commanded Edina’s silence; his harshness, and the 
vague injunctions of her mother’s letter, had, combined 
with her own mistaken sense of duty, thrown her inta 
the power of the man who, pretending to be her father, 
had entrapped her; and, as she now believed, must 
have obtained entrance into the house at Rivercroft in 
furtherance of his designs. 

Her wondering auditors listened in breathless 
silence. It was soon plain to them that this man was 
also the claimant to Miss Ormond’s estate. Kate was 
the first to exclaim— 

“You say he pretended to be your father. Is he 
equally deceiving when he claims to be my uncle ?” 

“Alas! no,” replied Edina, with a sigh, for she 
understood the humiliation involved in any kind of 
kinship with him. 

“Then, dear,” said Kate, sadly, “whatever you have 
suffered, you are happier thanI am. It is frightful to 
have such a wretch claim kindred with one.” 

“But his wicked schemes cannot harm you, See 
here, dear Kate,” 
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She had previously clipped the stitches that secreted 
the marriage register, and now gave it to Miss Ormond, 
who, taking it half carelessly from her hand, read it 
with eyes that dilated with joy. Thanks were choked 
in tears, as she tried to utter them; for this paper was 
not a mere guarantee for rights of property, but for a 
mother’s fame, a father’s honour, and an unblemished 
name. 

The sequel of Edina’s narrative had to be supple- 
mented by their calling in Norah M‘Mahon to relate 
her part in the earliest, and in the most recent, stages of 
Edina’s career; even Mrs. Tregabbit, though not by any 
means given to the melting mood, said, in a rather 
broken voice— 

“T always detested the way that Tough Graspington 
behaved to his daughter. What will the old lump of 
granite do now, I wonder? What will he think of his 
grand new ally? for, oh, Edina! he’s shamefully de- 
serted dear Kate’s interests lately, and fairly flung 
himself on this wretch, who surely, my dear, can be 
punished as an impostor, conspirator, or something.” 

“ Punished, is it?” said Mrs. M‘Mahon, “Ah! then 
it?s my belief it’s not any mother’s son that breathes 
on airth ‘ll punish him.” 

“ What! will he get off free?’ cried Mrs. Tregabbit. 

“Not he,” rejoined Norah, her round face, like a 
partially-shrivelled apple, looking for a moment quite 
solemn. “I’m thinking he’s gone to his master.” 

“TI heard faint cries as of somebody quite in ex- 
tremity, as we left the house,” said Mrs. Keziah; “and 
that outlandish servant making a great outcry; but, 
then, outlandish people always do,” she said, with a half 
glance at Norah, who, without noticing it, told Mrs, 
Tregabbit, in an undertone, her suspicions of the true 
state of the case. 

There was a pause of horror. In a short time these 
suspicions were verified by Gerald and Gilbert. They 
called, bringing tidings of the death of the wretched 
man, and conveying also to Miss Ormond the tortoise- 
shell case they had found, marked with her father’s 
crest and initials, and whose contents, notwithstanding 
the wedding-ring and keeper, had disappointed them in 
not containing the paper which they had both heard her 
mention of late. She was, however, glad to have the shell, 
being already in possession, as we have seen, of the kernel. 

Gilbert suggested that the next day a cabinet-maker 
should be employed to take to pieces the ebony cabinet, 
and discover the secret of its construction. 

With apologies for a call at an hour which the 
exigency of the events transpiring excused, the ‘young 
men, who had become fast friends in their united 
efforts and sympathies, took leave. So once more Edina 
slept under the roof with Miss Ormord, both feeling 
that all barriers were now removed to that outpouring 
of mutual confidence and affection which each had 
wished for, yet not been able to attain. 

When Edina woke the next morning and uttered 
her fervent thanksgiving for recent mercies, she seemed 
to have a new life opening before her. So also Miss 
Ormond rose up free from the anxieties that had 
fretted her of late, and as they both embraced on 
meeting in the drawing-room, their feelings were all the 
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more tender towards each other that they had both 
been led in their trouble to seek the only secure refuge. 

There can be no question that there are children of 
prosperity who are never roused to serious thought, 
either of their position and duties in this life, or the 
ground of their hope as to another existence. Trouble 
comes in mercy, startles them into reflection, enables 
them to form a right estimate of the present, and leads 
through grace to the only hope for the future. 

The morning that shone so brightly for Kate and 
Edina, wore another aspect to Mr. Graspington. His 
astonishment and rage at finding his patient kins- 
woman had actually gone out without his leave the 
previous evening, and not returned, was soon exchanged 
for other feelings when Gerald Oakenshaw made an 
early call, and, without any reserve, said at once, his 
fine face kindling with righteous indignation— 

“Tt is discovered, Mr. Graspington, that your grand- 
daughter was so terrified by you, that she dared not 
acquaint Miss Ormond with the real facts as to the 
death in the boat-house.” Mr. Graspington was too 
stunned by amazement to interrupt, and Gerald con- 
tinued, “This enforced silence threw Edina into the 
power of a crafty villain, who claimed to be her father, 
but was, in reality, her unfortunate mother’s second 
husband.” 

“Second husband! What, are they like vermin— 
come in swarms ?” said Mr. Graspington, recovering. 

“Your daughter was friendless among a nest of 
needy adventurers and others at the Ballarat gold 
diggings. She could scarcely escape the fate your 
harshness consigned her to, and was the easy prey of 
a specious villain.” 

“Why, let’s see. When pray was this—eh? The 
rascal has been getting money of me under Somer- 
ville’s name—playing the old trick by which they got 
money out of me. years ago for funeral expenses, and 
palmed off the girlon me, Thank you, Mr. Oaken- 
shaw, for your information. You take a mighty high 
tone, and one that I, Tough Graspington, am not used 
to; but I'll be down upon this villain.” 

“ Why, you took him as your ally.” 

“My ally! Are you mad? What do you mean? 
I never set eyes on this scamp any more than on 
Somerville.” 

“TI mean what I say. You became his ally. Your 
daughter’s second husband is the man who claimed to 
be Miss Ormond’s uncle, and the legal heir of his elder 
brother.” 

“Eh—what?” said Mr. Graspington, turning un- 
usually red in the face, and rising from his chair. 

Yes; he is the man who kidnapped Edina, after 
having, by pretending to be her father, obtained access 
to Rivercroft, and stolen important papers from thence.” 

“Come, come, young man, one story is good till 
another is told. Where is he?” stammered out Mr. 
Graspington, his face growing every moment more and 
more purple with conflicting passions, 

“Where? Gone to destruction—taken in his own 
toils. Sir, the miserable man is dead!” 

‘Mr. Graspington put out his hand and clutched at 
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failing him. He repeated the word “dead!” in a 
hollow voice, and to Gerald’s great surprise—who had 
by no means anticipated any other expression of feel- 
ing than what mere mortification might cause—in a 
moment after he was rolling on the ground in a fit, just 
as Kizzy, half afraid to face her taskmaster, was stealing 
into the room, 

Gerald Oakenshaw could have understood and sym- 
pathised with emotions of love, rage, or grief; but that 
this hard man, who had cast off his children as a poly- 
pus throws off its limbs, should have feelings that 
overpowered his physical frame, and so prostrated him 
as even to threaten impending death, greatly amazed 
him. He did not calculate how bitter is mortification to 
a vain man—loss of money to an avaricious one, 

Kizzy, raising her kinsman’s head supported it on 
her knee, using with tender care all the restoratives 
that could be got, until medical assistance came. She 
understood her kinsman, “If Tough Graspington has 
meddled with any money matters of that wretch’s, 
as well as been deceived by him, it’ll be his death,” she 
said, panting with exertion and fear. And she was 
right. To be overreached by an impostor, to have com- 
mitted himself to his own loss, both of money and repu- 
tation, was more than his vanity could bear. He was 
carried from the room and laid on his bed a broken 
man, reviving only to exaggerate his actual loss until he 
believed it to be ruin, and to have from thenceforward 
the faculties he had so prided himself on weakened to a 
state of peurile imbecility. 

He had so fully believed in the claim falsely set up, 
that he had already entered into extensive business 
speculations, which, in their present stage, the death 
of the impostor threw into confusion, involving an im- 
mense loss to the clever, keen Mr. Graspington. There 
was but one vulnerable spot in his impervious nature, 
and there the rankling arrow had entered, 





CHAPTER XLII. 
CONCLUSION. 


By Gilbert Graspington’s caution, on Miss Ormond’s 
account, the darkest fact of the cause of the wretched 
man’s death did not transpire at the inquest. The jury 
were not the most clear-headed, and in the absence of 
any, to them, discoverable motive for killing any one 
in the house, the victim having himself changed the 
bottle on the stand, as proved by his possession of that 
which Annchen had bought, was considered accidental, 
and a verdict to that effect was brought in. Meanwhile, 
among his papers there was ample evidence of his wife 
having been the subject of long-continued cruelty, and 
also of her most tenaciously clinging to the desire of 
discovering herself to her child, whose existence was 
only revealed to her on Somerville’s deathbed. 

There was also an old drawing of the ebony cabinet, 
from which Kate learned its secret. Behind the small 
nest of inner drawers, which Kate had considered were all 
the mystery of its construction, there was a little spring, 
which, when touched, caused the entire back to open, 
and showed a space large enough to contain far more 
papers than were consigned with the tortoiseshell case to 





its keeping. L’Estrange had visited this, as our readers 
will conclude, on the night that his whisper of her 
name had called Edina from her room into the garden, 
Mounting into her chamber, he had concealed himself 
in the inner room, and had full opportunity undis. 
turbed of obtaining access to its contents. There was 
no doubt that in this desperate scheme, he was quite pre- 
pared to act up to any emergency, even, had it been 
needful, to the murder of Edina, 

But we hasten to turn to more pleasant themes, and 
revisit our young friends after the tempest which had 
threatened to destroy them had passed over. 

Mr. Clipp had written to congratulate Miss Ormond, 
and to plead for a “renewal of the intercourse, which 
had been to him and his, the joy and light of their 
lives.” Miss Ormond, resisting the temptation to tell 
him that he must seek joy and light elsewhere, contented 
herself with quietly and coldly declining all overtures, 
either from him or his indefatigable mother and sister, 

Kate was rather inclined in gloomy moments to take 
a morbid view of the degradation which her wicked 
relative’s career had cast upon her, and when Gilbert 
Graspington ventured to prefer his plea, and read in her 
beaming eyes the assent her lips did not pronounce, he 
was half impatient with her for saying, “I am dis- 
graced by the life and death of my father’s brother, 
though I knew nothing of him; I cannot think of 
bringing that disgrace as my dower.” 

If the happiness of each life is to be dependent on the 
good or evil doings of others, alas! for all the aspirants 
after happiness,” said Gilbert. “Have not I reason to 
mourn over my kinsman’s deeds? Nay, I do so hate 
the grinding way in which he heaped up the wealth 
that was his pride, that I should like to lay aside his 
name for ever; but as I was guiltless in his doings, I 
do not see that his acts should reflect on me; and as to 
you, I wish—yes, heartily do I wish, your virtue and 
loveliness were your only dower.” 

We do not mean to follow the lover’s ardent plea—so 
interesting to hear, so tiresome to read; suffice it that 
Kate and Gilbert came toa compromise. He insisted 
that her whole fortune should be settled on herself, re- 
solving to take her name, “ You will make it honour- 
able by worth and wisdom,” said Kate, rejoicing in that 
part of his decision. 

Her words were not merely an empty prophecy, but 
even then in course of fulfilment, The merchants of 
the City of London are renowned for their enterprise 
and integrity, and the firm Gilbert served stood high 
in their ranks, and looking with no small pride and 
confidence on their junior as an embodiment of business 
tact, combined with soundness of principle, they took 
him into the firm as acting partner. If God granted 
health and life, his career was sure to be upward and 
onward. They had said this before they knew that he 
was likely to have the crowning joy and blessing of a 
sweet and noble-hearted wife. With that stimulus to 
every good, whether mere worldly prosperity were con- 
tinued or not, a grateful spirit would, by God’s blessing, 
keep him in that path which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. 

Edina’s recovery from the illness caused, by the 
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troubles she had passed through was but slow, for she 
was not free from anxieties. When, in the generous 
impulse of pure affection, Gerald Oakenshaw urged her 
to give him the recompense his devotion merited, there 
was just one drawback to their mutual happiness, 
arising from the unromantic, but very essential question 
— how they were to live?” A drawback not felt in 
the first exuberance of affection, but rudely forced upon 
them when the word “ marriage” was whispered by the 
ardent lover. Had either Edina or Gerald believed in 
the dictum that it was impossible to live decently on 
such a pittance as two or three hundred a year, they 
would never have dared to commit matrimony, for we 
are bound in truth to confess that that hungry stipend 
was all that Gerald Oakenshaw possessed, or rather we 
should say could earn. Small as it was, his income wa 
precarious, depending on the exercise of his pen in 
the intervals of those graver studies, which, to enter 
upon and continue, had absorbed all the available means 
he possessed at his stepmother’s death. But in every 
position of life one question is paramount—Are people 
willing to make the best of it, and if sacrifices be needed, 
begin with curtailing luxuries, and practising self- 
denial ? 

Mrs, Tregabbit said, when she heard on the day that 
Kate told her of her engagement with Gilbert, that she 
believed Edina also was engaged to Gerald, ‘* Why, it 
will be the height of imprudence. She will have to 
scrape and pinch, and he to study and write, till, poor 
souls! they both will have nothing but love to live on, 
and that is slender diet.” 

Gerald entered the room as she was uttering the 
prediction, and said,“ Nay, love is rather a perpetual 
feast, We mean to make it so.” 

Thus it happened thatin less than three months from 
the time of Edina’s escape, at a church in a western 
suburb in London there was a double wedding—one of 
a lovely heiress who did not change her name, and one 
in which the fair and gentle bride gained for the first 
time in her life a name she really felt to be her own. 
The nuptials were celebrated with greater privacy than 
exactly suited the taste of Mrs. Tregabbit; but she 
was reconciled to her partial disappointment as to the 
splendour of the ceremony, by the very handsome 
present which Mr. and Mrs. Ormond, in taking leave 
of her for their bridal tour, bestowed, She wept real 
tears when Kate left; for beneath the crust of worldli- 
ness that had gathered round her heart, there were 
some faithful and affectionate feelings; and these had 
been so far favourably developed by intercourse with 
young and genial spirits, that the widow was a better 
woman at the close of our narrative than she was at the 
beginning. Happily, the influence of good associations 
is as potent for elevating character as that of evil for 
deteriorating it ; and though a full share of infirmities 
of temper and judgment would always cling to Mrs. 
Tregabbit, both Kate Ormond and Edina Oakenshaw, 
young as they were, knew that they must be willing to 
a large allowances for defects in all human friend- 
ships. 

While Kate and her husband were enjoying the 
pleasures of a brief winter trip to Paris, Edina was 





settling down quietly in the tiny lodgings at Brompton, 
where she began to practice the duties’ that devolve on 
a literary man’s wife. She copied for him, made ex- 
tracts, trudged to the reading-room of the British 
Museum, and undertook the work which many a wife, 
unknown to all but her husband, performs with cheerful 
sweetness; and, strange as it may seem, finds herself 
blessed in her deed. When by her cosy fire-side Edina, 
waiting at her little tea-table, had her extracts ready 
for her husband against his return, and his books, and 
writing-tackle all arranged, it is very doubtful whether 
the balance of happiness was less in her favour than in 
Kate’s, who welcomed Gilbert to his handsome dwelling 
and abundant table. Each had found that love, equa- 
lising all, adds a grace to prosperity that no wealth 
can purchase, crowns self-denial with a diadem of light. 

Mrs. Tregabbit, on the return of the Ormonds, was 
the first to tell them that old Tough Graspington’s 
losses, by prematurely entering into speculations with 


Kate’s unworthy kinsman, were by no means so great . 


as he had, in the first shock of the discovery of his 
ally’s basenes3, supposed. But the ruin which his 
fortune escaped had fallen irremediably upon his mental 
health. It was a sight the tender-hearted Edina could 
not behold unmoved: the strong man, palsy-stricken, 
and his vaunting words changed to incoherent babble, 
in which, however, long habit made one familiar phrase 
linger on the stammering tongue, “I, Tough Grasp- 
ington, say so!” 

Mrs. Keziah tended her kinsman in_his affliction 
with great patience and fidelity, saying to Gilbert, 
who paid him constant visits, though he was never 
recognised by his grandsire— 

“Only to think Tough should have been cheated at 
last, and he so clever! Ah! it was more than he could 
bear. He could have lost his money and borne it, but to 
be cheated !—such a clever man as he was at a bargain !” 

Yes, the sting lay there. He had leaned wholly to his 
own understanding, and proved himself therein—a fool. 

* * . z * * 

Three years had passed, and Gerald Oakenshaw was 
called to the bar—an event of quite as great triumph to 
his young wife as to himself, when the lingering illness 
of Mr. Graspington was ended by a sudden death, No 
interval of consciousness marked the closing scene. 
The darkened life went out as darkly. 

When his affairs were examined, it was found that he 
had made no will, and therefore his property devolved 
in equal proportions to his two grandchildren; but 
Gilbert made another division of his moiety, giving 
half to Mrs. Keziah, and the other half to augment the 
fortune of Edina, who, having now an infant to, 
tend, was not quite able to be so devoted to aiding her 
husband’s literary pursuits. Though, to be sure, old 
Norah was almost jealous even of the mother of the 
noble boy she nursed, She kept the excitability of 
her genial Irish nature in exercise by a feeling of 
rivalry with the nursery of Mrs. Ormond, where an 
infant boy and girl inherited all those gifts and graces 
of mind and person which were, in the highest and best 
sense, Kate Ormond’s Dower. 
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THE EDITOR’S “EASY CHAIR. 


T= gigantic and disastrous mutiny which, in 1857, 
brought our magnificent colony of India into 
painful prominence, and which, in that country, created 
a breach between the European and the Indian, that will 
still take long to remove, has before this been recorded 
and commented upon fully and frequently; so that 
there has been no immediate call for yet another work 
upon the subject, although the author of a moderate- 
sized volume* has thought that a revival of the topic 
would not be ill received by the public. The book 
records a large amount of personal experience, for, 
as he tells us in his preface, the author himself took 
a humble but active part in many of the melancholy 
incidents of the rebellion, and, besides, had abundance 
of opportunity for insight into Hindoo character during 
eighteen years. The few reflections and suggestions 
which, doubtless, induced Mr. Holloway to entitle his 
chapters “Essays,” are, as a:rule, sterling and clear, 
and. founded onthe best of principles, There is 
much in this book tending to corroborate the views of 
that distinguished contributor to the pages of THE 
Qutivze, Colonel Meadows Taylor, who, from time to 
time, as our limited space permitted, has been pointing 
out the difficulties attending the advancement of the 
cause of Christ in India. A work, great and difficult 
indeed, lies before us, and we fear that not until much 
in this direction has been accomplished, will the loyalty 
and goodwill ofethe natives be such as we could desire. 

“The Contributions of Q. Q.,” by the late gifted 
authoress, Jane Taylor, have long been popular with 
youthful readers, We have now, on one of the shelves 
in our bookcase, an ancient edition of this readable and 
instructive eellection of papers, marked half-a-guinea. 
- Thanks, however, to the present proprietors of the 
work, we may possess ourselves of quite as neat a copy 
of it for less than a quarter that price. The style of 
writing is not, as might be suspected, too quaint and 
old-fashioned to suit the youth of the present day, but 
will be fourid to be very acceptable to boys and girls, 
and chiefly to the latter.t 

: A useful epitome of English history ¢ has been issued 
under the auspices of Mr. Laurie, formerly H.M. In- 
spector of Schools, We have little doubt that it will 
thoroughly answer its object, which is not to pourtray 
in detail the rise and progress of our religion, nationality, 
laws, arts, and sciences, as has been done by Hume, and 
more recently in “Cassell’s Llustrated History,” but 
to facilitate the younger student’s acquirement of the 
simple facts, which are here so conveyed as to be very 
" concise, yet readable. This little book will be found to 
be an excellent companion to Mr. Nasmith’s Chrono- 
metrical, or Sight-system, of which we have had on a 
former occasion to speak while in our Easy Chair, 


* “Essays on the Indian Mutiny.” By John Holloway, Civil 
Service. London: Dean and Son. 

+ “ The Contributions of Q. Q.” By Jane Taylor, Thirteenth 
Edition.- London; Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 
t “Manual of English History Simplified.” 
Laurie, London: T, Murby; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
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TO THE READERS OF “THE QUIVER.” 


WE avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded by the con- — 
clusion of the First Volume of the Toned Paper Sories of ~ 
THE QUIVER, to acknowledge the very great success which 
has attended our efforts to render THz Quiver, in form — 
ani matter, the foremost religious Magazine of the day. — 
Our feelings of thankfulness are very much deepened and — 
increased when we remember that, in addition to attaining — 
this material result, we are able to look back upon a really © 
noble service rendered to the cause of humanity, and ~ 


therefore of religion, by the splendid liberality of our ~ 


readers towards the Lifeboat cause. 3 
The success of this enterprise has, we feel, afforded a — 


very remarkable example of the practical beneficent results 


of that broad and catholic, and at the same time earnest ~ 
and evangelical, religion which we have always endeavoured | 
to promote. To the principles on which we have conducted 
this Magazine during the volume now completed we shall 
still steadily adhore; and we sincerely trust that we are not — 
mistaken in the belief that our readers will continue to © 
exhibit on behalf of other benevolent objects that practical — 
Christian kindness which they have evidenced for the Life- — 
boat cause. We therefore look forward with pleasure to ~ 
affording further opportunities of associating with the — 
prosperity of THE QUIVER some real good done by its © 
contributors and readers, 4 
In our next Number—the first Number of Vol. II.—we © 
shal publish the statement of the “Quiver Lifeboat Fund,” ~ 
containing full particulars of its disposal, and a drawing of ~ 
the Boat-house which has been erected out of this fund at — 


te. 
In the same Number will be commenced a New Tale, 


entitled 
“DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” 
by the Author of “‘Mark Warren,” which proved so popu- ~ 
lar with the readers of Taz QuivER, in a former volume. f 
We may also announce the following features which ~ 
have been arranged for the new volume :— a 
A SERIES OF ESSAYS, 
by ALEXANDER SmitH, Author of ‘‘Dreamthorp,” ‘Alfred 
Hagart’s Household,” &c. &c. 


BALLADS, COMMEMORATIVE OF CHRISTIAN 
HEROISM, 
by Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of ‘‘ The Burial of Moses ;” 
Isa Craia; D. P. Starkey, M.A., Author of ‘ Judas,” 
** Anastasia,” &c. ; and Rev. J. STONE. 
The Series entitled 
“OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS” 
will be continued, by the Author of “The Gentle Life.” 
The more strictly religious and devotional Articles will 
be contributed to each Number by the most eminent clergy- 
men of all religious denominations. While narrowness and 
bigotry will find no place in our pages, we shall, at the 
same time, never admit even an expression at variance 
with simple evangelical truth, or which could possibly clash 
with the great Christian principles and doctrines held in 
common by all the reformed churches of our country. It 
will be our earnest endeavour to illustrate in our Poetry, 
Essays, and Stories, as well as in our religious and de- 
votional articles, the pure and simple truth of the Gospel. 
We confidently look to those who already take an in- 
terest in THE QUIVER to aid us in extending its influence. 
Tue Epiror. 


END OF VOL. I, 








